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“THE LIBERATOR. 


«What hypocrisy and villany, to profess that we are 
votaries of liberty, while we encourage or counte- 
nance the most ignoble slavery ! We cannot form 
to ourselves an idea of an object more ridiculous, 
than an American patriot signing declarations of 
Independence with one hand, and with the other, 
brandishing his whip over his affrighted slave ! ’ 

¥ BRANNAGAN, 








cp Very clever, and exceedingly entertaining. 
The changes in society, which are described in the 
dream as having taken place, may now serve to cur! 
the lip or to create a smile on the countenance of 
the reader; but the time is assuredly hastening, 
even in our own country, when they will be sober 
realities ; when th2 distinctions of color will be as 
seldom consulted, in the circles of business and 
friendship, as the height and bulk of the body ; 
when colored men shall be found in our legislative 
halls, and stand on a perfect equality with the whites. 
We have a strong faith in the accomplishment of 
these events : it will come slowly but surely—and 
the unmanly, unchristian and anti-republican preju- 
dices of the present generation will then be regarded 
with astonishment, and even incredulity. How 
happy it would be for us, as a community and peo- 
ple, if we could now witness this reform! if merit 
and virtue constituted the only distinctions among 
us! if the road to science, wealth, preferment and 
fame, were opefi to all! What a healthy renova- 
tion would at once take place in the habits, feel- 
ings, hopes, and avocations of our colored popula- 
tion throughout the Jand! How different would be 
our estimation of their worth, how strongly would 
our sympathies flow in their behalf, how desirous 
should we be to repay them for all the indignities 
and cruelties which they have received at our hands ! 
Why should we not now sacrifice our pride and 
vain-glory ? why delay justice? why refuse to make 
immediate reparation for past misconduct? 


For the Liberator. 
A DREAM, 


‘ Time obliterates the fictions of opinion, and 
confirms the decisions of nature.’-—Dr JoHNson. 


I was reading, the other day, some very curious 
reasonings upon time, which, as well as space, the 
author annihilates without any eeremony. ‘I have 
proved elsewhere,’ says he, ‘ that the idea of dura- 
tion offers nothing absolute. Let us suppose, placed 
in space, intelligences who see, in the same in- 
stant, the earth in all the points of its orbit, as we 
ourselves gee a lighted coal, at the same ‘instant, in 
all the points of the circle which it is made to de- 
scribe. Is it not evident that, if these intelligences 
can observe what passes upon earth, they will see 
us, at the same instant, tilling the groand and gath- 
ering the harvest!’ After reading these somewhat 
whimsical speculations, and building thereupon some 
of my own not less strange, my waking fancies pass- 
ed, by an imperceptible transition, into the vaga- 
nes ofa dream. On casting a look out of my win- 
dow, I saw, with some astonishment, that a young 
tree which I had planted in the morning, was now 
full grown, and cast a venerable shade over the 
surrounding lawn. My surprise was but momentary. 
On recurring again to my speculations upon time, I 
perceived that the thing was perfectly natural. For, 
in fact, I reasoned, the time of planting, of the 
growth, and the maturity of the tree are one and the 
same, if the mind of the observer is capable of per- 
ceiving them at once, at which desirable state my 
mind appears now to have arrived. And, thought I, 
since there is usually in nature a conformity of one 
thing to another in these matters, why may I not be- 
hold other equally remarkable appearances as this of 
my tree? I felt an irresistible desire to go out and 
make discoveries. As 1 was hastening out of the 
room for this purpose, a card of invitation, upon the 





table, caught my eye. The name of the inviter was 
new to me, but I did not on that account hesitate to 
proceed to the appointed place. 

A momentary surprise again crossed my mind, 
when, on entering a splendidly lighted room, 1 per- 
ceived that nearly one half the company were of the 
negro race, and that blacks and whites were mingling 
with perfect ease in social intercourse. Ah ! this too, 
said I, is one of the effects of that sam2 non-existing 
but wonder-working time. I was introduced as a 
stranger, and presently found myself in the train of 
a lively young lady of sable hue, whom the surround- 
ing group of gentlemen, of both colors, showed to be 
the reigning belle. . 

‘A wonderful change, indeed,’ an elderly gentle- 
man was replying to some remark, ‘ and, having been 
absent from my country since I was a boy, I must 
say, to me perfectly unaccountable. May I ask the 
favor of some account of the manner in which it has 
been brought about? ’ 

‘Nay,’ replied the lady, ‘ you should ask some 
one better able to give you information than I am, 
some of our great statesmen for instance.’ 

* But it would dwell longer in my memory, and, 
therefore, be fur more instructive, as well as agreea- 
ble, could I hear it from the lips of the fair.’ 

‘ Fair is not the word of compliment now in 
vogue,’ said the lady, apparently much diverted by 
the mistake. 

No way abashed, however, he recovered his 
ground admirably. 

‘ Allow me then to say, that whatever is uttered 
in that most musical voice, cannot fall upon inatten- 
tive ears,’ 

This compliment did not appear displeasing to the 
lady, whose voice struck me as being the softest and 
sweetest I had ever heard, a peculiar attraction which 
is in fact not unfrequently possessed by persons of 
African extraction. 

‘ May I ask the subject of discussion ? ’ said I. 

‘Oh, how it has come to pass,’ said she with an 
air of mock humility, ‘ that we, poor degraded slaves, 
have now aa equal station in society with our quon- 
dam masters.’ 

‘I give my vote,’ said a young white beau, ‘ that 
the attractions of female loveliness first made the ty- 
rants ashamed of their prejudices.’ 

‘ But to speak seriously, upon what is indeed a 
subject for serious jvy and gratitude,’ said a black 
gentleman, Mr A., ‘our emancipation, and subse- 
quent restoration to the rights and dignity of men, 
were conducted throughout upon Christian principles, 
upon principles of justice and humanity ; and this, I 
think, is the true account of the total overthrow of 
former prejudices. And a spzedy overthrow, I think 
we must call it, considering how strong and deeply 
rooted those prejudices were.’ 

‘ Miss B.,’ said the elderly gentleman who had first 
requested information, ‘I thought you had promised 
us your views of this wonderful revolution.’ 

‘I was not upon the scene,’ she replied, ‘ when 
the emancipation of the slaves took place ; but, as I 
have been informed, some bright geniuses made the 
discovery that black men have rights as well as whites, 
and are no more fond of having their rights tramp- 
led upon. Well, the discovery was denied to be a 
discovery, and was argued against with great zeal 
and skill.’ 

‘ And pray by what sort of arguments ? ’ ; 

‘QO, the most logical. ‘* It would be very incon- 
venient to restore these pretended rights, ergo they 
are notrights.’’ ‘* These persons are black, and have 
different shaped heads from ours, ergo they are in- 
ferior, ergo nature intended them for slaves.’’ ** We 
want them to till our ground and raise our sugar, er- 
yo we will have them.”’ ” 

‘ Admirable ! this last argument, 1 presume, was 
borrowed from that kingly logician the lion, in his 
division of the prey.’ 

‘Most probably. But I have not yet exhausted 
their arguments. One of the most acute stil] remains. 
‘¢It is impossible they should be freed till they are 
educated, and impossible they should be educated 
till they are free, therefore they must remain as 
they are.’”” 

‘ And how could the advocates of emancipation 
escape this dilemma? ’” 

‘ By denying the premises, and better still by 
proving them false, both by educating before they 
freed, and by freeing and then educating, both of 
which plans answered perfectly well. Our discover- 
ers proceeded to promulgate the new doctrine, that 
blacks have rights, in the usaal way ; they talked, 
they wrote, they preached, they published ; they 
reasoned, they entreated, appealed to sympathy, 
conscience, religion. Gradually, by their efforts and 
the inherent force of truth, the new doctrines made 
their way.’ 





* Aided a little, I suspect,’ said Mr W., * by the 


| none chose to risk their own reputation for discern- 





fear that the blacks would begin to reason them- 
selves, and use the logical arguments of powder and 
ball.’ 

‘O, you wrong them ; that motive operated only 
on a few and those the basest minds,’ said the lady. 

‘ How fortunate is it,’ said Mr A., * that this rev- 
olution was brought about more by the instrumental- 
ity of the whites than our own! Evenif it had been 
possible for our fathers to accomplish it without blood- 
shed, (Which it was not,) I would rather it should 
be as itis.’ 

‘ Why so ?’ said I. 

* Because, in no other way could the seeds of jeal- 
ousy and ill-will have heen so completely destroyed. 
But now, the good they have done us, and the kind 
and noble feelings they have shown towards us, have 
neutralized the effect of former wrongs.’ 

‘ And how beautiful a bond of union,’ said Miss 
B., with enthusiasm, ‘ is formed between us by our 
common admiration of those great and generous men 
who exerted themselves most in this cause, the or- 
naments of their race, the benefactors of ours ! How 
can we but love all their color for their sakes? And 
how can the whites feel otherwise than kindly to- 
wards @ race, in whose behalf were called forth the 
noblest .florts of the noblest-minds which our coun- 
try has preduced ? ” 

‘ Is there never,’ said the elderly gentleman, aside, 
to me, ‘is there never any appearance among the 
blacks of a recollection of their former condition,— 
any feeling of inferiority ? ’ 

Miss B., overhearing him, smiled, certainly with no 
appearance of conscious inferiority. ‘* You forget,’ 
said she, ‘ that none of the present generation have 
been in the condition to which you allude. Indeed, 
[ think I have quite as often seen slight symptoms 
of shame on the part of the whites for their former 
misdoings,’ 

‘ But ™ fact,’ said a black gentleman, ‘ there is 
scarcely anything of the kind on either side. We 
are too yeell familiarized with the present state of 
things. We are too completely united into one 
people ad there is.as little theught of separate in-, 
terests and feelings between blacks and whites, as 
between tall and short, or dark eyes and blue, or be- 
tween men and women.’ 

‘ Custom is a wonderful magician indeed,’ said the 
elderly gentleman. ‘ Still when [ recall the days of 
my boyhood, Iam amazed. For though all the blacks 
had then been emancipated, I well remember it use- 
ed to be said, that it was impossible they should ever 
mingle upon equal terms with the whites. It was 
considered fixed asthe decrees of fate, that they niust 
always continue a distinct and degraded race. So 
universal was this feeling, that I do not see how cus- 
tom could have done anything but keep things as they 
were.’ 

‘ And so in truth it might, had it been allowed to,’ 
said Mr A. * But the work having been begun, as I 
said before, upon right principles, those principles did 
not allow those who held them: to stop till it was com- 
plete. The Philo-Africans, or rather philanthropists, 
would not rest satisfied with a scanty measure of jus- 
tice, but continued to urge our full and free admis- 
sion to all political and social privileges. Great en- 
thusiasm was excited in the cause, and enthusiasm 
was successfully opposed to-prejudice. Many per- 
sons made it a point wherever they could find a tol- 
erably well educated black, to introduce him into 
society. And now was the time for them to do some- 
thing for themselves ; and, in fact, the talents, learn- 
ing and energy of individuals, not only made their 
own way to fame or respectability, but shed some 
lustre on our whole dark race. Our first black Pres- 
ident was a man of such distinguished talents, that 


ment by not acknowledging it, and African inferior- 
ity was heard of no more. In short, after the amal- 
gamation was once begun, it is vain to attempt to 
enumerate all the circumstances that contributed to 
forward it.’ 

* You should not omit, however,’ said another of 
the company, * that, in this money Joving world, cash 
sometimes balanced color in the accounts current of 
society, and proved a passport to gentility. More- 
over, a few individuals married into respectable white 
families.’ 

‘ Among minor causes of this most happy revolu- 
tion,’ said Mr W., ‘I think should be mentioned, as 
having had some influence in diminishing the absurd 
prejudices relating to complexion, the happy termi- 
nation of the Cherokee troubles, when the faith and 
honor of our nation were in such terrible jeopardy.’ 

‘And when they hardly escaped without a stain,’ 
said Mr Y. 

‘ True,’ replied a person who had just joined our 
group, ‘ even to be in danger is almost a stain in 
such a case ; but let us be thankful that justice and | 
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To this last speaker, an intelligent looking black 
gentleman of most dignified aspect, I had presently 
the honor of being introduced as to the President of” 
the United States. 

‘The work of amalgamation and reconciliation: 
was a slow one, however,’ said Miss B. ‘ Even. 
when. I was a child, I remember one little Charles- 
ton miss refused for some time to stand up in the: 
same class with me.’ 

‘| remember,’ said Mr A. * hearing a very respect- 
able old gentleman, and a clergyman, tell of his-hav- 
ing once been invited to a dinner party while on a 
visitto one of the northern cities in his ybunger 
days, and afterwards. receiving from his inviter a 
note of apology and explanation, stating how very. 
much distressed he felt to inform him that his moth- 
er, an old lady full of old fashioned prejudices, had: 
absolutely refused to sit at table with a negro, and! 
that therefore it would not be in his power to re- 
ceive him.’ 

‘Is that possible?’ said Miss. B. 

‘ Fact,’ said Mr A. ; ‘ it took place; I think, be-. 
fore emancipation. I dare say the good lady would’ 
have been quite as willing to receive a black bear at 
her table.’ 

‘ And there are still living,’ said Mr H. ‘a few 
old ladies who retain very similar feelings.’ 

Our conversation was here interrupted by the 
sound of music. Two ladies, seemingly intimate 
friends, sang a duet together very charmingly ; but 
she of jet complexion so entirely outshone her fair 
eoadjutor, that if the latter had not been singularly 
free from vanity, she would not have subjected her-- 
self to the comparison. In all the music that fol- 
lowed, the blacks were unquestionably superior, and: 
1 remarked that national music at least had gained 
by the union of the two races. This led to a dis- 
cussion whether the national character also had. not 
been improved by the peculiar qualities of each sup- 
plying the deficiency of the other. It was generally 
agreed, that in manners at least the whites had’ 
gained a certain ease and dignity, which weite still,, 
however, more conspicuous in the blacks. Some 
of the company also were of opinion, that the pug- 
nacious disposition of the formér was softened by 
intercourse with a milder race, and that the benefit 
was repaid to the latter by the growth of a more ac- 
tive and enterprising spirit among them. 

The company soon after dispersed, and I found 
myself on my way home. Bright moonlight then 
changing very conveniently into brighter sunshine, 
[ was exploring the city the next morning, without 
having passed any intermediate night. With enough. 
that was familiar te make me feel at home in my 
native city, some things locked strange, but nothing: 
perplexed me more than the new names.to old pla- 
ces which continually met my eye—*Lunpy 
PuLaAce,’ ‘ BENEzeETT STREET,’ ‘GRANVILLE 
SrrReEET,’ and many others which have escaped my 
recollection. At almost every turn, I came in sight 
of a monument in honor of some worthy, who hadi 
been a distinguished promoter of the union ; but the: 
names which I had never before heard remain. 
shrouded in that obscurity, in which. the names. of a 
dream are so often left. Weare sure we should re~ 
cognize them; if we could but. hear them again.—- 
One monuinent was to JaMes STEPHEN, con- 
sidered as indirectly a benefactor of this country,. 
since, as the inscription stated, he was ‘ one of the 
few who took the part of an oppressed race, whén. 
nations were the oppressors ,—one who, for a length 
of years reaching through half a century, devoted. 
himself to their cause.’ 

Presently I joined a knot of politicians, who were 
discussing the news of the day. 

‘ What is thought of the proposal for changing the 
seat of government?’ said one. ‘Will it be car 
ried ? ? 

‘Impossible to say,’ was the reply ; ‘many of 
the black members, indeed the southerners general- 
ly, seem to think Wiisper'rorceE a more eligible 
situation than Washington, but the northerners op- 
pose it.’ 

‘ What other business is going on this session ? ’ 

‘Very little. Cuarxson1a will probably be 
taken into the Union. With what wonderful ra- 
pidity that territory has grown up !” 

A faint sound of a bell in a distant part of the city 
now fell upon my ear, which announced, as I was: 
informed, the approaching celebration of the anni- 
versary of the general emancipation. Then followed 
the firing of cannon, the noise of which awoke me. 
I started, and found that my black servant had in a 
passion thrown to the door with great violence. I 
looked out of my open window, and his passion 
was explained and excused. J saw a drove of ne- 
grocs driven by, and the sound I had taken for 
a bell was the clanking of their chains. 





honor prevailed at last.’ 


T. T. 
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FREE AND SLAVE LABOR, 
To the Editor of the Liberator. 


Srr——In your paper of the 19th of February, a 
correspondent gave a number of questions on the 
I had hoped that 

inquiri ave been answered in your a 
mit Resolve dade and [ still hope that a or | Clarkson, taken from his History of the Abolition of 
some of your correspondents who are better quali- 
Every sug- 
gestion as to the modes in which the abolition of 


subject of free and slave labor. 


fied than myself, will reply to them. 


slavery may be promoted deserves serious attention. 


Your correspondent, among other questions which 


it is not my intention to consider at this time, asks 
—* What reasons are there for giving a preference 


to those articles which are produced by the Jabor of | 


freemen in our own country, over articles of the 
same kind produced by the labor of slaves?’ 

In attempting to answer this question, I shall take 
it for granted that slavery is an evil, and that the 
emancipation of the slaves is a desirable object.— 
Both these positions I know are denied by individu- 
als at the South, but lam writing only for persons 
who believe them ; and to prove these assumptions 
would take more time than [ can at present devote 
to the purpose. 

Does, then, purchasing any article produced by 
the labor of freemen in preference to the same arti- 
cle produced by slaves, have any tendency to effect 
the emancipation of the slaves? JI cannot doubt 
that it has. No one, I believe, will question that if 
all the inhabitants of the northern States were to 
purchase articles produced by slave labor, the effeet 
which it would have in producing emancipation 
would be irresistible. The demand for the produce 
of free laborers, being very much increased, and 
that for the produce of slaves very. much diminished, 
slaveholders. in every part of the country would 
have the strongest inducement to liberate their ne- 
groes, in order to bring them into the preferred class 
of laborers. Indeed [I have no doubt, that if all 
the inhabitants of the northern States were to agree 
to prefer the products of free labor in the manner 
supposed, and would act in strict conformity with 
the agreement, the result would be a general eman- 
cipation of the southern slaves. 

On a smaHer seule, the result would be similar. 
Suppose that only a few hundred persons in Phila- 
delphia or Boston resolve to buy rice, the produce 
of free labor, whenever it can be obtained: Is not 
the tendency of this measure to lead some planters 
to cultivate that article by free negroes, in order to 
supply this demand ? 

But it may be said, what can one person do ?— 


others connected with it which were proposed by 
your correspondent, answered in some of your pa- 
pers. 

To those who are doubting whether it is worth 
while to make any effort on this subject, I recom- 
mend the following remarks of the benevolent 


the Slave Trade: 


‘It cannot be otherwise than useful to us, to be 
impressively reminded of the simple axiom, « that 
| the greatest works must have a beginning ; ’? because 
| the fostering of such an idea in our minds cannot 
| but encourage us to undertake the removal of evils, 
| however vast they may appear in size, or however 
| difficult to overcome. It cannot again be otherwise 
than useful to be assured (and this History will as- 
sure-us of it) than in any work of righteousness, 
however small the beginnings may be, or however 
small the progress may be that we make in it, we 
ought never to despair ; for that whatever checks 
and discouragements we may meet with, “no vir- 
tuous effort is ever ultimately lost.’? ° 








A VOICE FROM BALTIMORE! 


will induce them, in a few days, to repeat their ob- 
jections in a public and powerful manner. 

The American Colonization Society, then, stands 
in the same attitude to our colored population, as 
Georgia does to the Cherokees. It wilfully disre- 
gards their earnest, unequivocal and reiterated de- 
sires ; pretending at the same time to be actuated 
by the most disinterested and benevolent motives ; 
promising to remove them to Africa only with their 
own consent ; yet determining by every artifice to 
render their situation so intolerable here, as to com- 
pel them to emigrate. With such a knowledge of 
the feelings of the colored people—feelings which 
ought to be tenderly regarded—will really benevo- 
lent men continue to sustain this Society? We sol- 
emnly believe that they cannot do it, and be inno- 
cent. 
Query—Does not justice require thos#editors— 
especially of religious periodicals—who readily pub- 
lish everything favorable to African colon@ftion, to 





His buying the products of free, in preference to 
those of slave labor, can produce no perceptible ef- 
fect. But this reasoning is not sound. The whole 
community is made up of individuals. If every in- 
dividual should always take it for granted, that his 
own exertions in any cause could not produce any 
good effects, it is very clear that all works of benev- 
olence, which required a general co-operation, would | 
go on but slowly. 


give the sentiments of the people of color on this 
subject ? ; 
ANTI-COLONIZATION MEETING ! 
BaLtimore, Marcu 21st, 1831. 
At a respectable meeting of persons of color, con- 
vened, pursuant to public notice, for the purpose of 
expressing their sentiments in regard to the preten- 
sions of the American Colonization Society, William 
Douglass was called to the chair, and William Wat- 





Besides, there is every prospect that so far from 
any person, who entered upon this cause, being 
alone, he would soon find himself united with many 
others. That this result may be confidently ex- 
pected, will not be doubted by any one who recol- 
Jects what numbers in Great Britain agreed to ab- 
stain from West India productions, when it was 
supposed that it would tend to put an end to the 
slave trade. At this very time, too, there are nu- 


kins appointed Secretary. The object of the call 
having been explicitly stated, the meeting immedi- 
ately proceeded to the consideration of the following 
resolutions, which were unanimously adopted : 
On motion, Resolved, That the object of the A- 
merican Colonization Society, as published to the 
world, be read to this meeting. 
Resolved, That it is the belief of this meeting, 
that the American Colonization Society is fuunded 





merous associations in Great Britain of persons who | 
abstain from slave produce with the hope that it) 
will diminish slavery. Societies of the same kind | 
have already been formed in Philadelphia and New- 
York. I doubt not that there already numbers in | 
this vicinity, who are prepared to adopt a similar 
course. I have, without making any inquiry, heard 
of several persons who now abstain altogether from 
articles produced by slave labor. 


it could be procured. 


a store in this city, whichshould vend only free gro- | 


ceries, would meet with a liberal patronage. I hope _We were born, and in which be have been bred, 
that some conscientious person will be found to at-| UF only ‘ tr vag and appropriase home,’ —and that | 

| when we desire to remove, we will apprise the pub- 
If individuals giving a preference to free over slave | lic of the same, in due season. 


tempt it. 


produce have but little effect directly on slavery, by | 


diminishing the market for its productions, the ef. of sigedleperoee and sincere friends have espoused. the 
forts made in this mode will not be unavailing. — | Colonization system, from the purest of motives,— 
They will, by directing public attention to the sub-| 2d that we sincerely regret their efforts to amelio- 
ject, tend to disperse the prevailing prejudices an | rate our condition are not more in accordance with 
gainst the African race in this part of the country, | our wishes. 

and to put an end to slavery at the scuth, by show- | Resolved, That the proceedings of this meeting | 
ing to the planters the conscientious opinions of %@ published in the daily papers of this city, signed | 

| by the Chairman and Secretary. 


many persons here on the subject. 

I am sensible that I have not done justice to my | 
subject, which I consider one of great importance. | 
I have confined myself to the question, whether the | 


produce of free should be preferred to that of slave highly respectable colored gentleman of Baltimore, 


labor wherever it can be procured. I have not ex-. ( 
amined the other question, of equal importance, as 4 
to the duty of entire abstinence from all articles pro- | 


duced by slave labor. But I hope, as I remarked in regard to African Colonization ; 





RE EE SRN 


If the whule com- | 2¥Xiliaries, to effectuate our removal—that we sin- 
munity could be brought to think upon this subject, | cerely deprecate their gratuitous and illiberal attacks 
I am sure that large numbers would soon be found | ope and their too frequently exaggerated state- 
ready to prefer the produce of free labor wherever | ™ents of our moral standing in the ay 
| that such means are unworthy of a magnanimous 
I am inclined to believe that the establishment of People, and of a virtuous and noble cause. 


more in a selfish policy, than in the true principles 
of benevolence ;—and, therefore, so far as it re- 
gards the life-giving spring of its operations, is not 
entitled to our confidence, but should be viewed by 
us with all that caution and distrust which our hap- 
piness demands. 

Resolved, That we are not insensible to the 
means usually employed by that Society, and its | 


Resolved, That we consider the land in which 


Resolved, That we are deeply sensible that many 


WILLIAM DOUGLASS, Chairman. 


ject. 


ble operations. 


I could now say, to any purpose, has already been 
anticipated in your columna, I shall wait the issue 
of a meeting we purpose calling shortly on this sub- 
The members of the African Colonization 
Society know they are acting in direct opposition to 
our wishes ; they know, or they ought to know, 
that we are not blind to the principles which keep 
them in perpetual motion ;—they know that we 
have never authorised them to represent, much less 
misrepresent, our sentiments and interests as con- 
nected with their selfish policy—their unwarranta- 
They know, and the people ought 
to know, and the people shall know, that we are 
not ‘ begging’ them to send us to Liberia. 
are begging them to do anything, it is to let us 
alone ; it is to lay aside those unholy weapons they 
are continually wielding against us, and against 
those who would elevate us to the dignity of men, 
in the land of our birth, our veritable home. 


If we 


But 


We desire to thank God for Tux 
his Statute Book, in which are recorded all the 
and ordinances, and commandments, neces 
govern mankind. It is immutable : the vicigi,, 
of time, the waves of revolution, the explogi 
empires, cannot abrogate or change one of ity 4. 
It is impartial: it exalteth the hamble and “a 
the proud, it has no respect of persons, it levely 
the vain distinctions of the world. It is of tinal 
application : wherever man is found, or socien 
ists, among all castes, in every form of ZOVErn nn | 
its precepts are obligatory and rational. How toy 
ble are its denunciations against the OPPressor ! Hp, 
it detects and exposes the thief, the drunkard, 
voluptuary, the impostor! How it puts falsehood), 
the blush, and unmasks hypocrisy, and levels Pride 
What crime does it not punish, what vice Dot lag 
what injustice not abominate! How reasonable a 
its requirements—love to God and love to man 


Brsip ; 

































































Below are the resolutions passed at a meeting of 
the-free colored citizens of Baltimore, held on the 
21st ultimo. This is the third expression of their 
sentiments which the people of color have given 
within a few weeks, in three great cities, in direct 
Opposition to the object of the American Coloniza- 
tion Society. As long ago as 1818, the colored in- 
habitants of Philadelphia unanimously protested, in 
a manly and cogent manner, against the Society as 
unjust, fruitless and preposterous in its measures ; 
and it is probable that the exigency of the times 


this they will not do ; for they are now about to 
publish, if I mistake not, 5000 pamphlets to en- 
lighten, more efficiently, the public mind in regard 
to their labors of love. Their proselyting spirit seems 
unconquerable. In addition to all they have done, 
they must publish 5000 pamphlets! Well, I think 
we should publish 5000 in reply : we can throw a 
little Jight upon the subject too. This will be ne- 
cessary ; for I venture to predict that after they shall 
have done, there will be so great an eclipse of the 
truth, that a little izht, from the proper source, will 
be indispensable. 
*P.S. I must not forget to inform you, that dur- 
ing the visit of the Rev. Dr Edwards, a Temperance 
Society was formed among the people of color, con- 
sisting of about 200 members! What will the mem- 
bers of the African Colonization Society say to this? 
Surely, if they are consistent, they must condemn 
this good work ; for all must know that temperance 
prolongs life, and contributes to. the multiplication of 
the human species: but the complaint is, we in- 
crease too fast already !’ 


A palpable hit. O, these terrible « thrusts. of in- 
gratitude ! ’ 





NO MISTAKE, 
The editor of the Southern Religious Telegraph 
says, we have converted our inferences drawn from 
his remarks on the danger of instructing the colored 
population at the south, into doctrines which he ab- 
hors as much as we do, and that he is ‘ not respon- 
sible for those doctrines.” Our inferences were Je- 
gitimate ; and he is responsible for their results, if 
we understand the meaning of language. Is he not 
desirous to perpetuate the ignorance of the black 
population? las he not substantially declared, that 
teaching them to read the bible will be of little or no 
utility? When he says that ‘ it is morally impos- 
sible to deliver them from improvident and servile 
habits and feelings, in a community of white peo- 
ple,’ does he not deny the moral efficacy“of the gos- 
pel in elevating the human character—in subduing 
prejudice— in expanding the hear -in levelling the 


Or more devouring flame. How many bleed, 
By shameful variance betwixt man and man. 
How many pine in want, and dungeon glooms ; 
Shat from the common air, and common use 
Of their own limbs. 
Of baleful grief, or eat the bitter bread 

Of misery. Sore pierced by wintry winds, 
How many shrink into the sordid hut 

Of cheerless poverty.’ — 


ly 


spirit is so benevolent, that it would dry UP riven 
human blood, and turn the sword into a ploug 
and break dery fetter, and renovate the face Of ty 
world, and make earth heaven. 
Thanks be to God for the gift of THE: Bisiy) 
Let it circulate as freely as the air we breathe—|, & 
it circumnavigate the globe—so shall the Dations 
the earth be joined in marriage, and the bodies ani 
souls of men be enfranchised, and the wonders ofp. 
deeming love be magnified ¢ in every land, by ever 
tongue !” 


SLAVERY RECORD 
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————" 
° For the Liberator, ~~ 
EXTRACTS FROM A JOURNAL, 
I have found, with much satisfaction, many why 
sympathise with their colored brethren. It js too be 
often the case, that man views his fellow man sick, 
emaciated, disheartened—untouched ; yet there ary 
those who do feel for their misery ; who, like the Sey. 
sitive when touched, shrink at the severe suffering of 
others. Haman nature is a mixture of good and evil, fem 
pleasure and pain. We ought to he inelined to mak: | 
all allowances for it, nor view it on its darkest side; 
and while we may feel with Thomson, that beaui. | 
ful and interesting poet of Nature, who thus touch 
ingly describes the misery of some, and the thought. 
less, unfeeling gaiety of others— 

‘ Ah! little think the gay licentious proud, 
Whom pleasure, power, and affluence surround ; - 
They, who their thoughtless hours in giddy mirth, 
And waoton, often cruel, riot waste : 

Ah ! little think they, while they dance along, 


How many feel, this very moment, death, 
And all the sad variety of pain. 


How many sink in the devouring flood, 







How many dgjnk the cup 













































deliverance to the captive, 


the benighted and suffering 
and happy freeman, and the 
familiar friend—how shall we 
more, without THe Braue ? 

what is it? It is incoherent an, 
tifies in one state or country 

another ; 


distinctions of pride and vain-glory? Do you really 
believe, Mr Converse, that the American people 
must always be the enemies of the blacks? Do not 
yeur doctrines make their republicanism and piety 
spurious? When you further aver, that ‘plain 
oral instruction is the most direct way to give the 
blacks the knowledge of the gospel,’ do you mean 
to say that that alone is sufficient? that ignorance is 
the soil hest adapted to the growth of piety? that 
secular knowledge is no help to holiness? that those 
clergymen, who would not trust thie bible among 
the blacks, are infallible guides to heaven ? 





THE BIBLE, 
It is stated that thirty thousand copies of the 
Scriptures were issued from the New-York General 
Tract Depository, in October ; most of which went 
to the valley of the Mississippi, as donations. 
We receive this intelligence with lively sensations 
of joy. The cause of emancipation will 1eceive an 
immense benefit from this fiberal ‘distribution of the 
‘Word of Life” Tue BrsLE—THE Bisxe ! 
how shall we subdue the obdurate heart, a 
ken the seared conscience, and successfully impeach 
the criminal conduet of slave owners ;—how sha)] 
We operate upon public opinion, and call into vigo- 
rous exercise the moral energies of the nation, and 
establish justice throughout our borders, and break 
down the middle walls of partition whic 
man from his fellow man i 


nd awa- 


h separate 
how shall we preach 
and the opening of the 
re bound, and transform 
slave into an enlightened 
haughty master into a 
accomplish this, and 
Human legislation— 
d contrarious ; it jus- 
what it punishes in 


prison doors to them that a 





Witiiam Warkxins, Sec’ry. 


/men ; it is capable of isastro ion: it i 
tr} The following extract of a letter, from a’ a ae ns we 


governed by worldly policy ; it alters with the fluc- 
| tuations of society, 


received last week,) may appropriately follow the | 
bove proceedings. Is it not well written? 


our warfare with oppression, and infidelity , and in- 
| temperance, and impurity, and crime, is at an end : 


it holds no jurisdiction over the hearts of 


to them to be virtuous ! 


place, but the poor slaves take up our attention here, 
more than any other subject. 


We should still recollect, that there are many who | 7 
do think of all these severe pangs ; many who are | 
not ‘gay, licentious and proud ;’ many who. have Ea 
pleasures, can think of those (with a deerease of | 


for all the ‘ sad variety of pain that flesh is heir to, 
who would willingly do all in their power to give 
freedom to all slaves, 

White Chimnies, March 9th. We left Fred- = 
ericksburg before 7 o’clock this morning ; rode ll | 
miles before breakfast ; found the land much better 
cultivated, and much better for cultivation, than from 
Alexandria to Fredericksburg. We saw some black 
women mending and building fences, and one plough- 
ing ; they make no distinction ; the men and women 
work indiscriminately alike. Jt appears, with all 


pable of working well. The houses of owners of 
plantations are built some distance from the road: 
the log sheds (for they can hardly be called houses) 
for the poor negroes, are, many of them, in sight. ! 
observed to a gentleman with us, our barns at the 
north for cattle were better. Passed to day through 
several small places, You do not meet, as with us, 
houses of public worship. They never teach their 
slaves to read ;_ thus human beings, possessing souls [= 
like their owners, living in a christian country, ae 
denied the blessin 
hearing the Holy Scriptures. I cannot but hope there 
are some benevolent owners, who do devote some 
of their time to this important subject. They cer- 
tainly ought to be taught the character of the blessed 
Jesus ; the goodness of God in giving him to live and 
die for them ; his sufferings for our sins ; his detest- 
ation of guilt ; his constant presence, that he sees and 
knows all they do ; his Promises of forgiveness to 
the penitent believer—If they were property taught 
all this, and to pray for the grace of their Heavenly 
Father for direction, what an incentive would it be 


Richmond, March 12th. This is a beautifal 


Alas for them! In 





most of the stores, the merchants have beds, fearing 





their own) who have none ; many who possess pow. | 
er, through the grace of God do not abuse it ; many |e 
who have property, disperse it, through the same | 
grace, to those who are in poverty ; many who feel | 





the talk of their want of ingenuity, &c. they are ca- . 


§ and pleasure of reading, or ever 4 
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JOURNAL OF THE TIMES. 








The gentlemen, both here and at Fred- 
usburg, patrol the streets. It is said if it were 
ecko ory, Virginia would be the first State in 
ot Pause, O ! ye, who profess to be Christians, 
- ugh the grace of God, what you might 
Do what you can, what you ought, 
isgrace to your country ! T. 


—_—_—_———— 


MEANS TO PAY THE CLERGY! 
The following (says the Trumpet) is an extract 
r from a gentleman of high standing in 





the blacks: 


Ameri 
and think, thro 


be capable of. 
to prevent this d 


of a lette 
South Carolina. It meeds no comment. 
: «While I was at Prince Edward Court House in 


Virginia, [ learnt there was a Presbyterian Society 

that place, which owned a gang of Negroes, per- 
at 3) or 40—these are hired out from year to year, 
oe the proceeds of their labor pays the Preacher. 
What do you Yankees think of this?’ 


One of the New-York constables received a severe 
and probably mortal wound on Thursday, in at- 
tempting to arrest a fugitive and runaway slave. 
The culprit was apprehended. 














JUVENILE DEPARTMENT. 











For the Liberator. 
"HE FAMILY CIRCLE.---NO, VI. 
‘ Children are excellent Casuists.’ 


«Tather,’ said Lucy, ‘ what was the reason that you 
would not tell us whether you thought it wicked for 
people to keep slaves ? ’ 

«My dear,’ said her father, ‘I thought it was more 
aseful for you to think for yourselves, than to decide 
about it merely from knowing what my opinion is.’ 

‘We have thought about it,’ said Lucy, ‘ and 
George and I have talked about it a great deal, and 
we think it is very wicked indeed, and I alinost know 
vou must think so too. For we are quite sure that 
we should not jike to be slaves ourselves, and that 
we should think it very wicked for anybody te make 
us slaves.’ 

‘And we cannot see,’ said George, ‘ how the 
masters can have any more right to make the slaves 
work for then, and mind them, than the slaves, or 
anybody else, would have to make the masters mind.’ 

«George and I think,’ said Lucy, ‘ that the fairest 
way to tell whether a thing is right or wrong, is to 
think how it would seem done to ourselves.” 

‘ That is a very good way,’ said her mother, ‘ and 
} dare say, you can tell me where a rale like that is 
to be found?’ 

‘O yes,’ said Lucy, ‘in the bible. ‘* Whatsoever 
ye would that men should do unto you, do ye even 
go unto them.’ ’ 

‘I hope,’ said her mother, ‘ that all of you apply 
this rule to your own conduct. It is not merely a 
rule to judge other people’s conduct by, but to act 
by ourselves. Remember always, that it is wrong to 
do anything, to any person, which you would not 
like done to you.’ 

“I always try to,’ said George. ‘ But I am sure 
it is breaking that rule, to make people slaves, for 1 
do not believe that there was ever anybody who 
would like to be a slave.’ 

‘I never heard of anybody who would,’ said his 
father. 

‘ And for people who think so much about their 
own liberty, as people in this country do,” said 
George, ‘ it does seem abominable to deprive others 
of their liberty.’ 

‘The most like liberty, the slaves ever enjoy,’ 
said his father, ‘is When, as is sometimes done, 
they are allowed to live at their own disposal, and 
to hire themselves out, wherever they can find em- 
ployment, prowided they carry a certain sum of mo- 
ney to their masters, from time to time,’ 

‘How do they get their money ? ’ said Lucy.” 

‘ They are paid for the work they do,’ said her 
father, ‘and part of what they earn goes to support 
themselves, and part they must pay to their masters. 
Some men have to pay six, some eight, some ten 
dollars a month, and some, perhaps, more.’ 

‘Why should the masters have any,’ said Lucy. 
‘What right have they to it?’ 

‘Is it possible,’ said George, ‘ that anybody would 
really take away any part of what a poor man had 
earned by his own hard labor? * 

‘Why it seems just like stealing,’ said Luey. 

‘It sometimes comes very hard,’ said her Father, 
“upon a poor woman, with two or three children to 
Support, to. have to pay away a considerable partof 
her wages.’ 

‘ {t must, indeed,’ said her mother, ¢ for it is only 
by very hard work that a woman can earn, enough 


to support herself, and.children, even when she has 
all her earnings.’ 


‘ Ifa slave did not carry the required sum to his 
master, he would he punished,’ said their father, ‘and 
I have heard it said, and, indeed, it seems very prob- 
able, that they are sometimes induced to steal, in or- 
der to get enough.’ 

* How shocking,’ said Luey. 

‘ There are some white persons,’ said her father, 
‘ who are supported entisely by what their. slaves earn 
and_pay to them.’ 

‘ A person here,’ said Gorge, * would be ashamed 
to have a number of poor men join together to sup- 





willingly ; but to compel them to do so, is down- 
right robbery, as far as I can see.” 

‘ T would rather work as hard as I could, than live 
so,’ said Lucy. 

‘ I would rather starve,’ said George. 

‘ And the masters,’ said: Lucy, ‘ cannot have any 
more right to make the slaves work for them, than 
to take away what they get’ by working for other 
people. It comes to the same thing: It is al! a kind 
of stealing.’ 

‘ To be sure it is,’ said George: 

‘Stop a minute, children,’ said their father, ‘and 
try to consider the subject fairly. Perhaps you do: 
not fully understand it. Suppose a man had: bought 
another man for a slave, and given a good deal of 
money for him, would he not have a right to do as 
he pleased with what he had bought ? ’ 

George paused a moment, and then said, 

‘ How could that make any difference? Suppose 
anybody should steat you and sel? you, I guess you 
would not think that gave anybody else a right to 
buy you, and make a slave of you, and take away a 
part of every thing you earned from you.’ 

‘No I should not,’ said his father. ‘ But, suppose 
I was black.’ 

‘I do not think you would like to be a slave any 
better, if you were black, than you would now.’ 

‘I do not think I should,’ said his father. 

‘So, if anybody really thinks that makes any dif- 
ference, it is very silly,’ said George. 

‘It is certain,’ said his father, ‘ that nobody would 





heen so a good while, and to keep their children for | 
slaves?’ | 
‘Why not? ’ said George ; ‘ it is keeping on in the 
same wrong thing that was done at first. 
see but what it is as bad to. keep on doing wreng, as | 
to. begin.’ 

‘Oh,’ said Lucy, ‘ stealing people away from their | 
homes, does seen worse than anything.’ 

‘ Well,’ said George, ‘ it is very wrong to keep | 
people in slavery, and I do not see any use in trying | 
to calculate which is the worst of two things, which | 
are both so bad. If they keep them slaves, ever so 
long, it cannot give any more right to keep them, 


make the children slaves.’ 
‘ Some persons,’ said his father, ‘ give, as a reason 


very ignorant, and, having been always used to. be 
controlled in everything, they would not know how 


they would do mischief.’ 

‘They eannot be afraid of the little babies,’ said 
Lucy ; ‘so, it is no reason for making any more of 
them slaves.’ 


not think people’s being afraid of me, gave them any 
right to keep me a slave.’ 
« People also say,” said his father, ¢ that if the slaves 


directed as much as children do.’ 

‘ Then,’ said George, ‘ it only shows that they 
ought to set about teaching them directly, and ought 
to try to help them along, after they are free. It 
cannot give the masters any right to keep them slaves. 
And it must be the masters’ fault that they are so ig- 
norant.’ 

‘ Bat, father,’ said Lucy, ‘ would there really be 
any danger in setting the slaves free? ’ 

‘I do not, myself, think there would be,’ replied 
her father ;. ‘ certainly not so much as there is from 
keeping them as they are, because, now they cannot 
help feeling angry with the people who are so unjust 
to them. Slaves have sometimes killed their masters 
io get their freedom.’ 

‘ Then, father,’ said Lucy, ‘ you do not think these 
are good reasons for keeping slaves? 


‘1 do, indeed,’ said her father ; ‘and I think so 


given, and I am glad you have judged so well.’ 

‘ There George,’ said Lucy, ‘ father thinks just as 
we do, that the slaveholders are the wickedest peo- 
ple in, the world.’ ‘ 

‘ By no means,’ said her father. ‘On the con- 


than they had at first. And, certainly, stealing the | 
fathers. and mothers, cannot give people a right to | 


be free?’ | 


for exuctly the reasons that you and George have | 


_we felt desirous to know whether as many could 
have a right to seize upon me, and make me hisslave, | again be gathered for a similar purpose ; and, if so, 
nor, of course, to do so to any other person. But, is it | we were ready to take a trip. 


equally wrong to keep them slaves after they have | band of twenty had become a thousand—the meet- 


I do not | had made some slight encroachments ; but the aspect 


} 


for still keeping the negroes in slavery, that, being | 


‘| know,’ said George, ‘ if I were aslave, I should | 


were set free, they would not be so well off as they | 
are now, because they are ignorant, and require to be | 





The infant C. T. E. whose letter was published in 
the Liberator of the 26th ult. feels himself aggrieved | 


by, the interpolation of the word indignant, in the’ 
last stanza but one, and enters his protest against | 
this infringement of the right of an infant to express 
his own thoughts in his own language. He knew 
the line was two syllables too short, but left it so 
purposely, that there might be a longer pause, and 
stronger emphasis on shall ; meaning, that the loud- 
ness of iis voice and justness of his cause would 
bring all the land to his aid. 

7c? We stand corrected by this precocious babe. 
The line should read thus : 

‘ My voice it shall be heard,’ &e. 

We made the alteration in order to give the line 
full measure, and on the supposition that the horrors 
of slavery 

* Would stir a fever in the blood of age, 

And make the infant’s sinews strong as steel.’ 


BOSTON; 
SATURDAY, APRIL 2, 1831. 

















LYNN. 

We visited this flourishing town (village is now 
an inappropriate term) a few days since, after an ab- 
sence of sixteen years. It having been recently 
stated in the Mirror, that when Friend Lundy passed 
through that place, in 1827, he collected an audience 
of twenty individuals to hear an address on slavery, 


We went—the little 
ings were large and respectable. 


good people ! 
A few familiar faces we espied, on whom time 


A blessing on the 


of the town was essentially altered. 

Lynn deserves a better panegyric than we can be- 
stow. Itis a proud specimen of what free, untiring, 
patient labor can accomplish. Look at its buildings, 
spread over a very large extent of ground ! there is 
nothing Showy or huge about them—they are, like 
the people, on a republican equality—nevertheless, 
their elaborate neatness and excellent condition con- 
stantly elicit one’s admiration. Look at its popula- 
tion ! kow indefatigably industrious ! how essentially 
important their contemned but really honorable bus- 
iness ! Where is a more valuable community of men, 


may be so disposed, to interinarry with the sable- 
portion of the Yankee community. Whether there 
is a propensity for such junctions in the east, which 
requires legislative protection, we are unable to say. 
But we consider the Jaw beastly and inhuman in all 
its bearings. We do not believe that the most hair- 
brained philanthropy—(and philanthropy wi// some- 
times be misguided) can sanction such enactments. 
Ridicule is perhaps the only good means-wheréwith 
to render such a proceeding unpopular.’ 

Our friend Willis Gaylord Clark had bettes attend 
to his poetical concerns—marry whom he can—and 
let the good people of Massachusetts manage their 
own matrimonial concerns. ‘ A beastly law,’ for- 
sooth! If it be, then you are a brute, and come 
in for a share of its privileges. 

The editor of the Boston Palladium exhibits his: 
taste and'sagacity in a very similar manner—thus : 


‘We believe man is man, whatever quarter of the 
globe he may inhabit, and whatever may be his. 
physical formation ; but, nevertheless, no one of” 
European origin would wish to assume to himself or 
transmit-to his posterity the flat nose, thick lips, dark 
skin, woolly hair, thick skull, tender shins, and other- 
physical peculiarities of the African race. Law 
should combine with public opinion to prevent alli- 
ances, the consequences of which are so foreign to. 
our habits and prejudices.’ 


If ‘no one of European origin would wish’ to do 
such a horrible thing as Mr Kingsman names, then 
why legislate in relation to this matter? * Law should 
combine with public opinion.’ to. take away a right. 
which is inalienable—to make a dark skin criminal. 
—to stop the flow of affection—and to make a cer- 
tain class of society odious on account of their color ! 

Finally—Mr Buckingham, of the Courier, tells. 
his readers, ‘ if we had been a member of the legis- 
lature, we should certainly have voted against the 
proposition to repeal.’ Pardon us, friend B., there: 
is a littleness of mind in this avowal, which we did. 
not believe you possessed. You shall not get our vote, 
until you change your views, or the law be repealed. 
—depend on that! The law is 2 disgrace to the 
Commonwealth. What right have you, or I, or the 
legislature, to make a man’s color odious, or to re- 
strict the choice of the people in selecting their own 
wives? None at all—Nature will have her own way.. 
More next week. 





iF I perceive that my correspondent *U.I. &.” 
is slightly disposed to-extenuate the conduct of south- 
ernmen. But I must repeat what I have before a- 
vowed in print. I hold no fellowship with slave 
owners—l| will not make-a truce with them ever 











whether you consult their profession, their character, 
their intelligence, or their patriotism? The whole 
country stands on a better footing for their la- 
bors. ‘These are not the men to be sneered at by a 


to behave if they were set free. They are aftaid | purse-proud aristocracy—O no! Long life and suc- 


cess to them all! 

The town has now upwards of six thousand in- 
habitants. Its rapid growth has not been owing to 
uncoinmon natural advantages, or to extraordinary 
wealth. Perhaps no other place in the Union, with 
so small a capital, employs so many operatives. The 
amount of work annually produced must be enor- 
mous, which gives a substantial if not a large profit. 
There are three papers printed in the place (and the 
fact is creditable to the liberality and intelligence of its 


are neatly printed and well conducted. The Demo- 
crat we have not seen ; but we are bound to believe 
that our worthy friend Mudge makes a useful and en- 
tertaining sheet, except that portion of it which is 
filled with Jackson politics. 





CORINTHIAN EDITORS, 


OF THE ‘ MARCH OF MIND.” 

The editor of the Pennsylvania Inquirer bids fair 
to rival the celebrated beau Brummel. A more del- 
icate, sensitive, effeminate personage never soiled 
his vision by looking at a black man. In alluding 
to.the Marriage Bill, recently before our Legislature, 





think it is unjust and wicked, and that they ought to 


| 
| 


(which has throWn him into hysterics,) he uses the 


And you do | following respectful language : 


« We should like to see an exposition of the con- 
stancy to their partners of the amiable and liberal 
gentlemen who voted for this bill ,—also, a history of 
their primogenitors, and so forth. The passage of 
such a bill in this country, and with the enlightened 
views which characterize the times, is to us a mys- 
tery, not in the slightest degree developed by the 
subject of debate.’ 

‘That a clergyman should not be esteemed capa- 
ble of judging whether he was marrying two people 
of distinct colors, or the same, is indeed ridiculous. 





trary, I have no doubt that some of them are very 
good. 


of the poor slaveholders, we must make the same 
excuse that we did for the poor slaves.“ They 
not understand how wrong itis. You cam, 





a wrong thing, knowing it to-be wrong, and one who 
does.the same thing without knowing it is wrong?’ 

‘ Yes, sir,’ said Lucy, ‘ but then I do not see how 
anybody can help knowing that.it is very wrong to 


keep people slaves.’ i se 
heard’ of good people doing what was very wrong 
indeed, because they did not understand that it was 





Port him, out of their earnings, even if they did it 


wo?’ ™ . 


see the difference, Lucy, between a person who does | 


If I were to keep people for slaves, it would | P* 


| 


be very wicked in me, certainly, because I perfectly | 
understand how wrorg it is ; but, I believe, for some | 


| . ‘ 
ts °' editor, in that particular, a far more contemptible | 
FeLYs | 


We should not be surprised if Mr Bigelow has been 
ying his devotions to some ‘elegant creole,’ and 
has addpted this method of exonerating himself from 
a portion of the obloquy in consequence.’ 


As to the slang bestowed upon Mr Bigelow, it is 
worthy of a Billingsgate blackguard, and makes the 


object than the meanest slave in the republic. Mr B. 
acted like a man of sense and principle ; and his pro- 
posal to.amend the Marriage Law will make his 
memory honorably flourish, when his witless assail- 
ants shall have been buried in oblivion. | 

The editor of the Philadelphia Gazette must also 





‘Try and recollect, my dear, if you have never | 





show is wit and republican feelings on this subject, 
in the following style : 

‘A preposterous law was lately manufactured and 
passed by the sage Legislature of Massachusetts, giv- 


U. I. E. ‘ing liberty to all white individuals of both sexes, that 


inhabitants)—two of them, the Mirror and Record, | 


OR A SPECIMEN OF ROYAL BLOOD, AND PROOF | 


for an. hour. I blush for them as countrymen—I 
know not how they are christians ;.and the higher 
they raise their professions of patriotism or piety, the 
stronger is my detestation of their hypocrisy. They 
are dishonest and cruel ; and God, and the angels, 
and devils, and the universe know that they are 
without excuse. 





For the Liberator. 
SONNET. 
O Persecution! fearful as thou art,— 
With scowling brow, and aspect stern and rude, 
‘Thy hands in blood of innocence imbrued, 
Wrung, drop by drop, from.many a tortured,heart,— 
| Why should we dread thy gibbet, axe or stake ? 
‘Thou dost our faith, our hope, our courage try— 
Thou mak’st us valiant where we thought to fly : 
Who shuns thee, never shall the crown of vict’ry 
take. 
Thy fires but purify our gold from dross ; 
Once undiscern’d, our value now appears, 
Which shall at interest increase with years ; 
So do we gain by thee, nor suffer loss ! 
*T'were base to sacrifice the truth, to save 
Our names from foul reproach—our bodies from the 


grave. 


A petition signed by 121 inhabitants, has been 
| presented to the Assembly of Upper Canada, reques- 
ting a stop to the introduction of colored people into 
the Western District, and that the blacks already 
settled should ‘ be put under perpetual bonds of good 
security for their good behaviour, as well as all for- 
eign renegadoes of whatever color they. may be.’— 
This is, no doubt, the work of those American whites 
_who have settled in Canada with all their vile pre- 
_judices accompanying them. 

| The whole of the silver furniture of the steamboat 
| North America, consisting of 186 tea spoons, 98 table 
| spoons, sugar tongs, soup ladles, &c. lying at New- 

York, has been stolen. 

| Benjamin L. Thaxter of Massachusetts, lately com- 
_mitted suicide by hanging himself at Nashville. He 
was there as the agent of Mr Joseph Hunt, of Abing- 
ton, with an assortment of shoes. 


G—n. 











2c The annual State Election takes place on 
Monday next. Governor Lincoln will probably be 
elected by an overwhelming majority. There will 
be hot work in some counties, in the choice of Sen- 
ators ! 

¢cj” A word to the American Spectator next 
week. Mr Orr will find another ‘ thrust of ingrati- 
tude’ on the preceding page. 

3.3” The communications of ‘A Colored Lady 
of Medford,’ <S..’ * Adrian,’ * Ada,’ * Paul Cuffee,’ 
‘C. D. T.,’ &c. are on file for insertion. ‘An Eye 
Witness’ next week. ‘J.’ is in type, but unavoid- 
ably postponed. ; 

i = Accounts from China state, about a million 
of human beings have perished by the destractive 
energies of a hail-storm, earthquake and flood. 

i= Intelligence of the death of Dr Humphreys 
at Monrovia, Africa, is received, 
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ftcg> On my departure from Bennington, Vt. in 
the spring of 1829, the following simple effusion was 
put into my hands by a young country lad, who was 
an apprentice in the office of the Journal of the 
Times. Among the various tributes of respect and 
attachment which [ have received, this I appreciate 
n a high degree : it alludes to the vicissitudes of my 
life in a manner which none can understand or feel 
but myself. If I should not again meet the lad on 
earth, I hope to find him in heaven, where the 
mourner is glad, and adversity cannot enter, and 
* tears are wiped away from every eye.’ 


A TRIBUTE OF AFFECTION, 

Fare thee well—thou knowest I love thee, 
Though misfortune on thee frown, 

And thy prospects, blackening o’er thee, 
Weigh thy manly spirit down ;— 


Though the tempests round thee raging, 
Threaten to annihilate, 

And a life of pain and sorrow 
Seems decreed to thee by fate ;— 


Though the flowers which thou hast loved,— 
Flowers which once were blooming fair,— 

Now are leafless, drooping, withered, 
Now are scattered in the air ;— 


Though there is no earthly object, 
Which can thy affections claim,— 
Though the friends which round thee hover, 
Prove to be but friends in name... . 


We must part—perhaps forever ! 
Wheresoe’er thou shalt be driven, 
May thy God watch o’er thee ever ! 
Farewell ! may we meet in heaven! 





COMMUNINGS WITH THOUGHT, 


BY MRS HEMANS,. 
Could we but keep our spirits to that height, 
We might be happy ; but this clay will sink 
Its spark immortal. Byron, 
Return, my thoughts, come home! 
Ye wild and wing’d ! what do ye o’er the deep? 
And wherefore thus th’ abyss of time o’ersweep, 
As birds the ocean foam ? 


Swifter than shooting star, 
Swifter than lancers of the northern light, 
Upspringing through the purple Heaven of night, 
Hath been your course afar ! 


Through the bright battle-clime, 
Where laurel boughs made dim the Grecian streams, 
And reeds are whispering of heroic themes, 


By temples of old Time ! 


Through southern garden bowers, 
Such as young Juliet looked from, when her eye, 
Filled with the fervid soul of Italy, 

Watch’d for the starry-hours. 


Through the North’s ancient halls, 
Where banners thrill’d of yore, where harp-strings 
rung, 
But grass waves now o’er those that fought and sung— 
Hearth-light hath left their walls ! 


Through forests old and dim, 
Where o’er the leaves dread magic seems to brood, 
And sometimes on the haunted solitude, 

Rises the pilgrim’s hymn : 


Or where some fountain lies, 
With lotus cups through orient spice woods gleaming! 
There haye ye been, ye wanderers ! idly dreaming 
Of man’s lost paradise ! 


Return, my thoughts, return ! 
Cares wait your presence in life’s daily track, 
And‘ voices not,of music call you back ; 
Harsh voices, cold and stern ! 


Oh! no, return ye not! 
Still farther, loftier, let your soarings be ! 
Go, bring me strength from journeyings bright and 
free 
O’er many a haunted spot. 


Go, seek the martyr’s grave, 
*Midst the old mountains, and the deserts vast ; 
Or through the ruin’d cities of the past, 

Follow the wise and brave ! 


Go, visit cell and shrine! 
Where woman hath endured !—through wrong, 
through scorn, 


Uncheer’d by fame, yet silently upborne, 
By promptings more divine ! 


Go, shoot the gulf of death ! 
Track the pure spirits where no chain can bind, 
Where the heart’s boundless love its rest may find, 
Where the storm sends no breath! 


Higher, and yet more high ! 
Shake off the cumbering chain which earth would lay 
On your victorious’ wings—mount ! mount '—Your 
way 


Is through eternity ! 





ALEXANDER HAMILTON, ., 

#1 A great dinner has been given to the Hon. 
Daniel Webster by several distinguished citizens of 
New-York, at which about three hundred gentle- 
men were present. Chancellor Kent presided.— 
Mr Webster, on a toast complimentary to his tal- 
ents having been given, rose and addressed the 
meeting in a speech which occupied an hour add a 
half, and which was received with enthusiastic ap- 
probation and applause. A sketch of it is given in 


the papers, from which we extract the following. 


tribute to the memory of Alexander Hamilton—a 
tribute to the mightiest intellect which has ever been 
develuped in this country, by the mightiest intellect 
which now exists in the land. 


‘I should feel that [ did injustice to myself, to 
you, and to the occasion, if I did not speak in com- 
mendation of the name of Alexander Hamilton, 
coming from the military service of his country, yet 
a youth, where he was known to some venerable 
persons near me, making this city the place of his 
adoption, he gave the powers of a mind, matured 
far beyond what is common to be met with, in sup- 
port of the best interests of his country. Daily in- 
creasing in the confidence and affection of the people 
of this city—seeing the necessity of a general gov- 
ernment—and that the benefits of the revolution 
might be felt—he sought that object with a diligence 
untiring, and a view which never Jost sight of its 
object. When experiments had failed—when the 
States had been unsuccessfully called on to adopt 
measures for the maintenance of public credit, Mr 
Hamilton, with his friend, a venerable now living, 
(Judge Benson,) were delegated by this State, to 
meet with gentiemen of other States, to hold council 
on the desponding and distressed state of var country. 
They assembled in September, 1786 ; their report, 
which proceeded from Alexander Hamilton, is on 
record.—They saw the necessity of a genera! Con- 
vention ; they‘recommended to the country a general 
Constitution—that Constitution under which we now 
live. Having agreed upon it, another great work 
was to be done—to recommend and urge its adop- 
tion.—They kept the object singly in view, and 
laboring for its accomplishment wiih their strength 
and firmness, the country received the publications 
which were commendatory to the constitution, and 
which will last while it lasts. Still possessing the 
confidence of this community, the same gentleman 
was a representative to Congress, associated with 
other great men, with Jay, with Morris, with Liv- 
ingston. A convention of the state of New-York 
was Called to ratify the constitution. On this occasion 
were displayed the force-of reason and the power of 
argument of Alexander Hamilton.—‘e saw fs hopes 
fulfilled—he saw that constitution become the con- 
stitution of the country ; and the discernment of 
Washington, in his first adiniration, placed him at a 
post, beyond all question, the most important at that 
time. At that moment, gentlemen, what was the 
condition of this city ?—With no uniformity of com- 
mercial regulation ; with no public or private credit ; 
with no possibility of encouragement o¥ enterprise ; 
with no power to protect commerce, or guard against 
foreign or domestic competition, the fair enterprise 
of merchants. Hamilton was placed at the head of 
the Treasury Department. He carried on the gov- 
ernment finances—he smote the rock of national 
resources, and flourishing streams of revenue poured 
forth! He touched the dead corpse of public credit, 
and it sprung on its feet. The fabled work of Mi- 
nerva from the brain of Jove was not more perfect 
than the financial system of the United States ; which 
sprung from the conception of Alexander Hamilton.’ 





AFFLICTING DISPENSATION, 


From the Christian Secretary. 
Extract of a Letter from Mrs Sarah Skinner, to a 
relative in Hartford, dated 
AsHFoRD, March 2\Ist, 1831. 

Dear Cousin—I have taken my pen in hand, to 
inform you, that I have just received a letter from 
my son in Africa. Your acquaintance with him, and 
connexion with my Father's family, has induced me 
to address you at this time,—but O my friend and 
Cousin, how shall [ begin to tell you the melancholly 
tidings the letter contains, but by making extracts 
from it?) On the 7th day of January, he says, ‘It 
was my birth day, and I was led to reflect on the 
goodness of God to me ; we had afl had the fever 
so cormmon to this climate, and were so far recovered 
as to be comfurtable ; but on the next day, which 
was the 8th, we were called to part with our dear 
Ann Eliza. Mrs Skinner bore her death with Chris- 
tian fortitude. On the 13th, my wife was delivered 
of a son, which on the same day was buried by the 
dear remains of Ann Eliza ; and on the same day, I 
took the parting kiss of the breathless corpse of m 
dear companion, Eliza: she was buried on the 14th. 
Thus in the short space of five days, I ceased to bea 
Father and a Husband ; coffins enclosed all from 
which I had anticipated domestic comfort ; I enjoyed 
not the consolation in my afflictions of the company 
of parents, brothers or sisters ; but I had the conso- 
lation to think [ had done all in my power for her, 
and that numerous kind friends had waited upon her, 
and done every thing that was in their power to do. 
Governor Mechlin kindly offered his assistance, and 
was her physician through her sickness ; but I have 
still greater consolation than this, that from the first 
time of my acquaintance with her, every thing in her 
life has — me reason to believe that she was what 
she professed to be, a Christian; that the cause of 
God and of souls was entwined about her heart, and 
that she is now with Christ, enjoying more, far more 
felicity than she ever did, or even could here. She 
said after the death of Ann Eliza, she had no expec- 
tation she should live ;—referring to the prospect of 


her own death, she said with an air of submission, 


the Lord reigns. Her only desire to live was, that 
she might be useful to Africa. 

I have no assurance had I staid in America, I 
should not have been as desolate as I am now ; and 
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am conscientious that in every step I have taken, I 
have sought the directions of God, and have walked 
in what I thought the path of duty. God has been 
my support and my comfort on this occasion. You 
have lost a daughter, lovely and amiable, but I have 
lost a wife, kind and affectionate—a help-meet in- 
deed. You have other children, and other friends, 
but I am a solitary being, isolated from all the con- 
nexions in life ; but Jesus is my friend, and he sticketh 
closer than a brother.’ 


Mrs Skinner was 23 years old, and their oldest 
child, 13 months. By a postscript to the letter from 
Mrs S. it appears that Mr Skinner was quite out of 
health, and unable to finish his letter. 

‘<= After our paper had gone to press, we recei- 
ved the melancholy news that Mr Skinner was dead. 





THE LAW OF LIBEL. 

We talk of the law of libel—but where is it? In 
what page and volume of our statutes can it be found? 
We have no such law: would to Heaven we_had ! 
a Draconian law would be preferable to the Chapter 
of Accidents: for men may avoid what they know 
and dread, or not dreading,-may endure at their own 
discretion. ‘The great difference,’ it has been justly 
remarked, ‘ between a country governed by laws, 
and one governed by men, is that in the former every 
man knows what he has to expect.— Laws here are 
fixed and definite, so that all men are punished alike 
in the same circumstances ; but men are subject to 
caprice, so that it cannot be known beforehand how 
the sai:.e judges will be disposed to decide, and much 
less will one man’s conduct be a rule for that of a- 
nother.’ Apply this description to a country gov- 
erned by men and not by laws,and you have an 
exact representation of our own condition with re- 
gard to libels: Men, not laws, determine what is 
libel, and assign the penalty. Juries perform the 
first office ; judges the second ; and the consequence 
is, no man can tell beforehand what a jury may 
choose to consider a libel, and still less what punish- 
ment a judge may choose to inflict. I am inclined 
to disregard the warning of the learned Jurieu, who 
cautions us against prophesying, unless we fix a pe- 
riod for the accomplishinent of our prophesies suffi- 
ciently remote to avoid the chance of outliving their 
failure. I venture to predict that even Sir James 
Scarlett, silvered o’er with age though his head 
be already, inay live to see the auspicious change 
when Englishmen may hold their gray goose quill, 
with no other fear before their eyes than that which 
every honest man would wish to have, the fear of 
transgressing the laws.— Blackwood, 





IMPRISONMENT FOR DEBT. 
The following is the law relating to this subject, 
as it finally passed the Legislature of Massachusetts, 
and received the Governor’s signature on the 19th 
ultimo. 


An Act to abolish Imprisonment for Debt in 
certain cases. 

Sec. 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives, in General Court assembled, and 
by the authority of the same, That from and afier 
the first day of July next, no person shal] be arrested, 
held to bail or imprisoned on mesne process or exe- 
cution, for any debt less than ten dollars, contracted 
subsequently to that day. 

Sec. 2. Be it further enacted, That from and after 
the first day of July next, no female shall be arrested, 
held to bail or imprisoned on mesne process er exe- 
cution, for any debt contracted subsequently to that 
day : Provided, that nothing herein contained shall 
be construed to extend to any case in which any 
female shall be charged as trustee for a sum exceed- 
ing ten dollars, in any judgment rendered by the 
Supreme Judicial Court or Court of Common Pleas. 

Sec. 3. Be it further enacted, That from and af- 
ter the first day of July next, it shall be the duty of 
the Clerk of the Court, or Justice of the peace who 
may issue any execution upon any judgment founded 
on any contract made subsequently to the said first 
day of July, so to vary the form of such execution, 
that the same shall not run against the body of any 
female debtor, nor against the body of any other 
debtor, unless the judgment exclusive of costs, shall 
amount to the sum of ten dollars; and the form of 
all writs of execution which shall be issued upon a 
_ judgment founded on a former judgment, against any 
| female whose original debt shall have been contracted 


| subsequently to the said first day of July, or any other 
| debtor whose original debt shall have been contrac- 
‘ted subsequently to the said first day of July, (the 
amount of which originally shall have been less than 
ten dollars) shall be so varied as not to run against 


the bodies of such debtors. 








¢ 


WASHINGTON AND THE INDIANS, 
After the treaties made by the United States with 





Y | the Cherokees, in the years 1785 and 1791, usually 


_ known by the names of the treaties of Hopewell and 


| Holston, intrusions were frequently meditated upon 
the territories of that nation, and Governor Blount, 
| of the territory south of the Ohio, in 1796, apprised 
| President Washington of these designs ; upon which 
he addressed a message to Congress, as appears in 
| the following extract from the Journals of the House 
of Representatives : 
| ©Turspay, Feb. 2d, 1796.—A message in writ- 
ying was received from the President of the United 
| States, by Mr Dandridge, his secretary, asfolloweth : 

‘Gentlemen of the Senate and Housé of Repre- 
sentatives :—I transmit herewith a copy of a letter, 
dated 1%th Dec. last, from Governor Blount to the 
Secretary of War, stating the avowal and daring de- 
signs of certain persons to take possession of land 
belonging to the Cherokees, and which the United 
States have by treaty solemnly guaranteed to 
that nation. 
the mischievous consequenees which must necessarily 
result therefrom, demand that effectual provision 
| be made to prevent them. 

Grorce WasHINGTON. 
United States, Feb. 2d, 1796.” ie 





‘he injustice of such intrusions, and | exquisite suffering. From that day to this, he has == 7 





NEGATIVE GOODNEss, ~~ 

Some people seem to plume themselves Upon 
notion that they never did any harm, though _ 
body can testify that they never did any ood.) 
So far as public evils can be cured by letting jy 
alone, so far they are excellent reformers, he 
tor lately closed a flattering obituary by boastj 
the deceased never had made an enemy during \. 
life. Another editor remarked that in al| probabil 
he never undertook to do any good in the world é 
no guch person ever failed of making enemies, "Tj 
is some truth in this. Jenkins, thecelebrated y, 
ing master, used to say that if people even sys 
a man of trying to do any , they would try 
kill him. Chae : 

Perhaps it was in revenge for this testimony, thy 
the people called Jenkins crazy. H istory is—~alay| 
too much on the side of Jenkins in this matter, Wy, 
ever did any good, or attempted any, without bitter 
opposition froin enemies, coldness from friends 
secret hindrances from professed supporters? 

Never did any harm! Never made any enemies | 
Is this thy utmost claim, most worthy citizen? jy, 
same may be said of a harber’s block, a doll, a way 
image, a cabbage head. Most worthy citizen ! tho, 
shalt be enbalmed. Thou dost deserve a staty, 
that is, thou dost deserve to have, what thou has 
been, a block-head.— Genius of Temp. 









PuiLosopuic Conressions. I have ever pre. 
ferred the humble destinies of private life to ANy sta. 
tion that could only be gained by a sacrifice of prin, 
ciple. J have ever thought, and I continue to think 
that happiness, to a well-governed mind, depends 
upon neither station nor fortune. ‘The pleasure de. 
rived from these ceases with their novelty, and the 
man relapses again into his former habits and fee}. 
ings. My philosophy, humble as i is, has taught me 
to view, not with contempt, indeed, but with indif. 
ference, all that fortune or the favors of a court, o 
what is more captivating, though more capricious 
than either, the applause of the multitude, can be. 
stow, in comparison with an approving conscience, 
in the steady pursuit of active duties.—Sir James 
Scarictt’s Speech. 


Henk 
Wit 





Which is most expensive ?—Some twenty years 
ago there lived in Berkshire County, Mass. two phy- 
sicians of considerable skill and eminence. One of 
therm used no spirituous liquor—the other drank free- 
ly; and while the one had aequired considerabie 
property, the other remained poor. Meeting each 
other one day, when the former was returning from 
a distant town with a richly painted and well made 
carriage—the latter accosted him: Doctor ——, 
how do you manage to ride in a carriage painted in 
so costly a manner? | have been in practice as long 
and extensively as you, and charge as much ; but | 
can hardly live and drive the old one.” * ‘The paint 
on my carriage, (he replied) didn’t cost half as much 
as the paint on your face.’ 


DBIORAL. 
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From the Genius of Temperance. 


ARDENT SPIRITS DESTROY MA. 
TERNAL AFFECTION, 

A woman in was left a widow with a child 
a little girl three or four years old,of whom her 
mother was very fond. In the course of a few years 
after the death of her husband, this woman became 
intemperate, and spent in dram drinking all the prop- 
erty left her by her husband. Her little girl, from 
neglect and want, fell sick and died. The mother 
went to some of her compassionate neighbors, and 
begged a few articles to dress her child for the grave. 
On her way back to her hat, she passed a grog-shop 
—called and pawned for whiskey the articles she 
had begged—became intoxicated—and when found, 
was lying on the floor by the side of her child dead 
drank. 

In the town of lives a family by the name 
of From generation ty generation this family 
have been drunkards. ,'Th@™fither and mother of 
the present representative of the family were both 
sots. The sume may be said of the parents and [7 oft 
grand parents of his wife. When she (his wife) was Pa wh 
a babe, her father and mother, together with her Me 

















. tor 

grand parents, went to a neighboring store, where 6 
they became intoxicated. On their return, the horses i 
no’ 





became fiightened—the wagon was overturned, and 
her mother was killed. The babe was spared— [| bo 
became the wife of G , and is now the dranken 

mother of several drunken children. thi 
: A. ew, weeks since in the town of ,aman Fe a, 
y the name of spent the sabbath atataven | % 


























irinking and making sport of religion. Inthe eve |). © 
ing s00n after dark, he started to go home. When [|= % 
within a few rods of his own door he fel) down, and st 
rose no more. Next morning he was found a stif- ar 
fened corpse—his soul had fled. A few yearssince, | es 
his brother, in a fit of intoxication, put an end to his 
own life by hariging, ‘Their father is a sot. . 
In the month of November last, in the town of d 
, ore Brown was found dead by the side of the p 
fence. He had been to attend a law suit that afier- b 
noon, and was furnished by the justice with liquor, t 
of which he drank freely. Verdict of the jury—- | — 
‘Death by agdent spirits.’—Two or three years since 
his son hung himself. ‘He was intemperate. — 
Inthe town of , lives Doct. who states CT 
the following facts. When the Temperance reform = 
first he (the Doct.) felt rather opposed to 9, 


measures adopted. At that time he was troubled = 
with certain complaints, the usual and certain tem- 
porary remedy for which was ardent spirit. © 
length he signed the pledge, except as a medicine. 
Shortly after, he was attacked with’ his old disorder. 
As he was conscientious in giving pledge, he deter- 
mined to use ardent spirit as the es gala He Ff 
persevered under every discouragement, and suc- | 
ceeded in obtaining relief after 1 irty six hours of 





not had a return of the disease, though formerly it =~ 
enerally returned at intervals of two or three weeks. 
le now considers that ardent spirit, although it re- 
lieved, perpetuated the disease, by weakening the 
nerves connected with the disordered part. 








